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THE PRESENT CONFLICT BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE IN SPAIN 



BY A SPANISH PKOFESSOK 



I peel that my personal opinion on the subject of this 
present article might be less important to the readers of 
The Noeth American Review than the presentation of the 
terms of the problem which is occupying the mind of my 
country. This being my belief, I will endeavor, in regard to 
the present conflict, to be the historian who relates facts and 
tries to find within the limits of the historical field their 
psychological or social root. 

The Spanish State is not constitutionally a theocratic 
State. The clergy is not a party of the Government and 
has access to Parliament only as the representative of a 
social element of the nation, a few members of which are ap- 
pointed to the Senate. The prevalent religious regime is 
one of tolerance. Catholicism is considered as the official 
religion ; but Article Eleven of the Constitution guarantees 
to non-Catholic Spanish citizens freedom from molestation, 
and establishes the right to perform the ceremonies of all 
cults or not to practise any, which was formerly considered 
a crime. However, up to the present time, the establishment 
of non-Catholic churches or chapels was allowed only with 
the condition that no signs revealing the character of the 
building should be displayed, nor was the performance in 
public of any religious ceremony allowed. Another aspect 
of this limitation which foreigners have noticed is the fact 
that within the Royal Palace there is only a Catholic chapel, 
and non-Catholic princes visiting Their Majesties have to 
seek outside a chapel of their national or private cults, while 
it is well known that in the palaces of the King of England 
Catholic chapels are open for the use of royal visitors pro- 
fessing that religion. 
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The clergy are ruled by the Concordat. The regular or 
monastic clergy (friars) enjoy practically absolute freedom 
to establish themselves in Spain, hence in these latter years 
numerous orders proceeding from the Philippine Islands 
and from France have established themselves in the country. 

An article of the Concordat of 1851, still in force, limits 
to three the number of these orders which may be estab- 
lished in the country. But the interpretation of this article 
is still a matter of controversy. One side requesting its 
literal enforcement, while the other holds that the Church 
may establish an unlimited number of orders in the country, 
only three of which would have legal standing. But what- 
ever may be the result of this controversy, the State in the 
mean time permits religious establishments with their usual 
associated industries, to which the laws requiring assess- 
ment of taxes do not apply. 

The secular clergy depends for its existence and for the 
support of a number of its dioceses on the national budget, 
an expenditure which is considered excessive by public opin- 
ion. This financial dependency on the State, to which is due, 
to a large extent, the alienation of ecclesiastical property, is 
not the only source of controversy, because the Government 
also controls appointments to high positions in the Church. 

Catholicism being accepted as the official religion, our 
Civil Code does not recognize the right to contract matri- 
mony by the civil form except to non-Catholics. The Cath- 
olics perform it canonically, and the State only intervenes 
in the act by the presence of a municipal judge or a delegate 
who draws up a license by virtue of which, it (the marriage) 
is recorded in the civil Registry. The civil power in this 
matter is, therefore, subordinate to the ecclesiastic. The 
law of the Revolutionary period (1868) compelling Span- 
iards to perform marriage by the civil form (without pre- 
venting the Catholics from celebrating it canonically as an 
additional confirmation) was abolished by the first Cabinet 
formed under the Restoration, and only in the Civil Code, 
adopted in 1888, has the adjustment of the two forms as 
described above been recognized. In regard to the require- 
ments exacted from parties contracting matrimony be- 
fore a municipal judge, a liberal Government resolved (not 
many years ago) to amplify the formula by exempting the 
contracting parties from the obligation declaring positively 
that they were not Catholics. This concession was not ap- 
vol. cxcui. — no. 663 17 
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proved by the clericals, who, fearing perhaps that some 
broad-minded Catholics might have dared, if relieved of that 
declaration, to contract a civil marriage, induced a con- 
servative Government to revoke the royal decree of its 
predecessor. As a fact, it can be said, that many municipal 
judges throw impediments in the way of the performance 
of civil marriages even when the contracting parties are 
non-Catholics. The press has denounced many cases of a 
similar nature. 

The fundamental law of Public Education promulgated 
as far back as the year 1857, although subject since then 
to numerous modifications and additions, provides that 
teaching, at public schools, must be under the supervision 
of the Bishops, but this precept has been nullified by usage 
and by several governmental resolutions. At most, to-day 
the cathedra is free, and if perchance some ill-advised mem- 
ber of the Government should attempt to molest any pro- 
fessor on account of his scientific beliefs, public opinion 
would raise a formidable protest against such interference. 
The same conservative Governments have opposed some- 
times the representations of the clergy demanding the dis- 
missal of some professor on account of his opinions. Such 
cases are now rare, in spite of the desire of those who would 
like to see the law of 1857 applied in all its severity. 

Private education is free, and the law protects the estab- 
lishment of laical schools — that is, schools where religion 
is not taught — or, of non-Catholic schools. 

In public schools and colleges (institutes, lyceums) Cath- 
olic doctrine is taught and also sacred history, although in 
the latter institutions that course of study is elective. 

Finally, the Constitution of the State does not require 
from any public employee a declaration of Catholicism. 
Therefore, in the Government offices, as well as in the 
provincial and municipal, those who do not profess that 
religion can also hold positions. 

n 

If this is the legal regime, it cannot be said that it reflects 
the situation as it exists, nor national opinion. Out of this 
regime various problems have arisen tending to its more or 
less thorough modification. 

In the first place, the interpretation of Article Eleven of 
the Constitution is disputed. The irreconcilable Catholics 
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pretend that in that part which authorizes tolerance the 
declaration that Catholicism is the official religion is para- 
mount, and, consequently, that the State is hound to prevent 
the commission of any deed or act that might hurt the feel- 
ings of this influential element. Even the more liberal 
Catholics argue that tolerance is an evil, unavoidable per- 
haps in these times, and that it wo aid he better if it did not 
exist. This state of mind, it can be well understood, is found 
reflected in the application of the religious policy. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that clericals have viewed 
as an attack on their religion the recent resolution of the 
Canalejas Government authorizing non-Catholic churches to 
place exterior signs showing the character of buildings, 
and that they do not favor the bill presented by the same 
Government abolishing religious oaths in those official acts 
which require them. In Parliament representative members 
and senators enjoy already the liberty of either taking the 
oath or simply making a promise, as they deem best, but in 
the Courts of Justice, refusal to take the oath has more than 
once involved the parties concerned in trials and scandals. 
A new Canalejas bill, which has now become a law, recog- 
nizes the right of every citizen to take the oath or not, ac- 
cording to his moral and religious opinions. 

If the clericals complain of too much tolerance, as we 
have just seen, the non-clericals also find cause for many 
complaints. They do not accept the interpretation which 
Catholic reactionaries give Article Eleven, but they take the 
affirmative side, which is that it is not a pact between the 
Spanish Government and the Pope on Catholic unity, but 
only on that part of that unity which is covered in the Con- 
stitution. The multiplicity of religious orders established 
in the country in these latter years, the great number of 
persons belonging to them, and the juridical and economic 
privileges enjoyed by them, as stated above, have created 
de facto certain effects objected to by the liberal opinion of 
the country as being dangerous and positively injurious to 
some classes of the people. The objection of conservative 
Catholics is due to their fear that liberal influences will cause 
the great mass of clergy to promote tendencies of modern 
times and tend to create a free and enlightened people. 

This controversy has caused an unfriendly rivalry be- 
tween priests and nuns, and the teaching staff of private 
institutions of learning, which has been further aggravated 
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because, while such clerical institutions occupy comparative- 
ly strong financial positions, they are relieved from payment 
of taxes and other burdens imposed by law. 

On the other side, the financial privileges enjoyed by not 
a few convents, and the general establishment of industries 
by several of these religious communities, engender a com- 
petition ruinous to the interests of private enterprise, par- 
ticularly the domestic, and also to workmen. So among the 
latter, there exists also, a tremendous opposition of an eco- 
nomic character against the convents which found vent in 
the violent outbreak of Barcelona in July, 1909. 

This exposition would not be complete without disclosing 
a further cause for discontent, arising from the fact, that the 
monastic clergy have been absorbing the functions, such as 
saying masses and sermons, formerly performed, as a means 
of livelihood, by priests. 

That the secular clergy, through fear of exposition and 
through restraint of discipline, are not discussing this situa- 
tion does not invalidate its existence, nor relieve us from 
the necessity of pointing it out as worthy of comment, but 
will cause its elimination as a factor in the remedy of the 
evils complained of. 

The necessity of reducing the number of dioceses and light- 
ening that part of the budget relating to the clergy and, above 
all, of checking the increase of religious orders (friars 
and nuns) has been realized for a long time by the non- 
clerical opinion of the country, including many sincere 
Catholics. This feeling is, in fact, very old in Spain, as is 
shown by numerous historical documents ; and our Govern- 
ment has been desirous for many years of placing all re- 
ligious orders on a juridicial basis that would not make of 
them privileged entities. Negotiations were initiated with 
the Curia Romana aiming to accomplish the above purpose, 
orders were issued and bills presented to the same end. But 
such negotiations, due to the dilatory tactics of Rome, and 
sometimes also, to negligence and lack of sufficient interest 
by the Government, so far have not produced any results; 
and the legal resolutions, timid, deficient, hardly issued be- 
fore revoked, the majority of them not complied with, have 
retarded the solution and aggravated the problem. 

The present Government has done nothing more than go 
over the same road, apparently, with the purpose of de- 
fending spiritedly the rights of the civil power by modifying 
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that part of the budget effecting the clergy — and of re- 
ducing or at least checking, the growth of religious orders. 
To that end, it has resumed in earnest, negotiations with 
Rome — which continues its dilatory policy resulting in in- 
effective discussion — and, furthermore, the Government has 
drawn up some legislative resolutions and submitted them 
to Parliament. 

Among the latter is the bill which has become known as 
" Law of Padlock," which, while it does not close the door 
to the establishment of further religious orders, does in- 
crease the conditions necessary to their existence (for ex- 
ample, the missionaries of each institution), and also adds 
to the formalities required in securing permits. This mod- 
eration notwithstanding, the Cnria Romana and the Spanish 
clericals see in the bill an attack on the Vatican, and an abuse 
of power, and they desire, while negotiations are in progress, 
to ventilate their views and to decide absolutely all questions 
without leaving to the civil power any authority to adopt 
measures or to rule within its sphere. 

Such is the motif (apparently at least) of the present dis- 
agreement, and of the threatened rupture of negotiations, 
and of the argument used by clericals against the Govern- 
ment. The liberals, on the contrary, and especially the radi- 
cals and republicans, consider that the Government has done 
but little, and that its measures cannot solve advantageously 
the problems to which they refer. 

As we have seen, if the clergy, by its diffusion, its privi- 
leges and the favor it enjoys among the rich classes of the 
country, possesses considerable social power, it cannot be 
said, speaking legally, to be a political factor whose inter- 
vention gives to the State a theocratic character. But de 
facto the clergy exercises a great political influence. 

The prevailing tone of the religious politics of the clergy 
causes the public to confound them all under the denomina- 
tion of " Carlists," an appellation equivalent to the one of 
" clerical," and of ultra-Catholic, and supposed to mean Ab- 
solutist and anti-Liberal opinions in politics. Father Vin- 
cent Mannes has said in relation to France: " The truth is 
that the Church became unpopular and even hateful in 
France for having associated its interests with those of the 
reactionary and Absolutist party. ' ' A similar thing has oc- 
curred in Spain. Having lent its support, almost without 
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exception, to Carlism in the past civil wars, the Spanish 
clergy has acquired before the country the reputation of be- 
ing reactionary, and it is only fair to say that it does not 
hasten to disavow it with its preaching and its electioneer- 
ing, particularly in certain sections of the country. Further- 
more, its attitude on the labor problem, siding always with 
the bosses and fighting the labor-unions, has led the Liberals 
and the working-men, who are non-Catholics, to consider the 
clergy in general as an active political and social enemy. 

The secular clergy mixes also in politics, and each such 
politician is popularly called an " electioneering priest " — a 
personage who, mounted on a horse, goes all over the district 
seeking votes, and from the pulpit recommends candidates 
and takes his parishioners to vote by threats or by using 
religious arguments. An example of this mixing in politics 
is shown by the sermons in which they attack the Govern- 
ment and the liberal elements (a kind of criticism recog- 
nized and punished in the time of the Austrians) and for 
which offenders are tried before the courts. There is in 
addition the organization of a Catholic press (" the good 
press ") whose object is to fight and to compete before the 
community with the liberal publications (" the naughty 
press ") ; among which are " La Impartial," " La Liberal," 
" L'Heraldo de Madrid " and other important liberal or 
" good " papers. To the Catholic press many priests con- 
tribute. Not a few priests, on receiving the confession of 
their penitents, refuse to absolve them if they decline to 
abandon reading some paper of " the naughty press." 

The liberal press has revealed the existence of mysterious 
clerical influences, as energetic as effective, on certain 
statesmen in the high spheres of the State. As a proof 
of this indictment, it will be sufficient to quote the fact that 
the fall of the last Moret Government has been attributed 
by a part of public opinion to the intervention and repre- 
sentation of two prelates. I cannot affirm the accusation, 
but from frequent reiterations it would seem to reveal a 
condition of thought to which can be applied our proverb 
that " when the river is heard, it is carrying water." 

Ill 

The importance of all this would be less if Catholicism 
in Spain were as in other nations ; for instance, in the United 
States. But it is well known that among us the religious 
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spirit assumes special forms, of which all the observers of 
our psychology and customs become aware, and which are 
acknowledged by all travellers who have been in Spain. 

Not long ago I was told in Madrid the remark of a high 
political personality (certainly not suspected of radicalism) 
which expresses in a laconic and exact manner the character 
of that policy. While comparing our timid tolerance with 
the freedom enjoyed abroad by every one to practise his 
religion, this gentleman said that the religion of the Span- 
iards was " aggressive." The defence of the Inquisition, 
still undertaken among us by some clericals, endows that 
qualification with a great accuracy. Catholicism prefers 
force to concession to other beliefs; and this spirit goes 
hand in hand with the firm belief in the absolute superiority 
of the ecclesiastic power over the civil power in all spheres 
of life. Hence the retrograde feelings of our clericals and 
their refusal to discuss anything that affects or is thought 
to affect religion or the clergy; and as their conception of 
the religious sphere of action is so ample there is hardly 
any question — political, juridical, scientific, economic, even 
artistic — which does not fall under their jurisdiction. Nor 
do Catholics of this belief contemplate its limitation. Sta- 
tionary, in their old moulds, suspicious of everything new, 
because they consider it dangerous, the Catholics to whom 
I refer belong to those whom Archbishop Ireland, with his 
great authority, censured for not understanding the spirit 
of modern times. 

These irreconcilable Catholics, who are not exclusively of 
Spain, but are to be found here in greater numbers than 
in any other place and pretend to be the only pure ones, 
the only ones truly religious, would not understand the 
quoted censures of Archbishop Ireland; they execrate the 
" saints and signs " of the present epoch (reason, educa- 
tion, liberty, material progress of the masses) ; are in- 
capable of loving the century in which they live, as that 
prelate has known how to love it, incapable of seeing that 
" what is good in it is substantial " even from the Catholic 
point of view, and they would not accept these words of 
the same Archbishop: " The past has not to return again. 
Reaction is the fantasy of the men who do not live or under- 
stand, of men seated at the doors of cemeteries weeping 
over tombs that will never be reopened and forgetting the 
live world that surrounds them." 
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I have wanted to quote many phrases of Archbishop Ire- 
land, because this article is being addressed to the American 
public, to whom the teaching of its illustrious prelate must 
be familiar, and because the state of thought of those 
Spanish Catholics to whom I refer, will thus be better un- 
derstood. 

Prom such Catholics and only from them have emanated 
attacks and snares against institutions and modern works 
of education, such as Students' Colonies and University 
Extension. They have even extended the same attacks to 
patriotic undertakings, those in favor of peace and culture, 
such as the establishment of intellectual intercourse with the 
Spanish- American countries. In all these cases and other 
similar ones, the irreconcilable passion of those Catholics 
has been blind to the good in each of such efforts, and has 
been able to see in them only either a modern tone (for them 
suspicious), or the non-Catholic significance of the persons 
who directed these efforts, or who lent their assistance. This 
attitude of continual hostility and mistrust incapacitates 
them for many social and educative enterprises in which the 
co-operation of all men of good-will, no matter what their 
creed, would find a common field for united work in behalf 
of the fatherland and humanity. In general, the Spanish 
Catholics do not accomplish anything positive in a social 
sense or their work is only apparent and without foundation, 
and instead of helping in the solution of problems they ag- 
gravate and surround them with difficulties for the future. 

But it would be a mistake to believe that all the Spanish 
Catholics possess these characteristics. There are in the 
same clergy broad spirits, good pupils of Archbishop Ireland, 
disposed to listen to the voice of the times which calls them 
to the labor of peace and harmony, and to share in the social 
movement and advancement that lie outside of the strict 
limit of a proscribed religion. Some of them entertain new 
ideas in regard to the change of the present regime relative 
to the budget for the clergy, aiming at economic independ^ 
ence for the Church. Among the laity the sense of tolerance 
and communion with the ideals of the century are naturally 
much stronger. In the conservative party, notwithstanding 
the new course followed by Mr. Maura, many of these mod- 
ern men are to be found who are sincere Catholics. Re- 
ferring to the conflict of to-day, a conservative publication 
of such authority as " La Epoca " has written the following: 
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"But since daily stirring addresses are sent to the Curia Romana not 
to compromise, but to adopt as a guide the most captious dignity and the 
most peevish decorum, to receive with suspicion and distrust any proposi- 
tions which may be presented to it, and to lay all hopes in a campaign of 
agitation, with vituperation and threats as weapons of war, we are in 
duty bound to remind them that there exists a considerable number of 
Catholics, at least as sincere as they, and whose desires are centering on 
harmony between the Holy See and the Spanish Government regardless of 
its political significance." 

It commonly happens that modern Catholics inclined to 
a compromise do not dare to express plainly and ener- 
getically their ideas. As a matter of fact, when the occasion 
for a fight has arrived, most of the time they allow them- 
selves to be controlled by the intransigents for fear of 
being called " lukewarm," " modernists " and " liberals." 
This occurs among the laity, and with more reason among 
the priests, who fear the routine and censure of their col- 
leagues who are averse to any compromise. When some one 
of them — I am acquainted with more than one case — has 
dared to share even in some work of culture or of a social 
character with parties pointed out as remiss in matters re- 
ligious he hts met with such animosity from many of his 
colleagues that after untold unpleasantness he has been com- 
pelled to withdraw. 

And it is not that these reconcilable Catholics are uncon- 
scious of the wrong path their intransigent colleagues are 
treading. A very intense Catholic whose knowledge of all 
kinds of discipline, juridical or literary (and even religious), 
has saved him often, though not always, from the narrow 
and petty criticism, told me not long ago, reflecting an aspira- 
tion which is perhaps characteristic of many of his co- 
religionists : ' ' The political solution for Spain would be Don 
Jaime with the Constitution of 1869 — that is, without cas- 
socks." But this he would not dare to say for publication. 

The example of Balmes, whose hundredth anniversary 
Catholics have just celebrated, the one who dared to utter 
a cry of hope because of the flitting " liberalism " of 
Pius IX, and whose death was hastened from sorrows caused 
by the intransigents of his party, is still too fresh in the 
memories of all for any one of his communion to dare, as 
he dared with sympathetic sincerity, to express openly 
his thoughts in favor of concord and broadness of spirit 
within the same Catholicism. 

It is to be regretted that the moderate Catholics to whom 
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I refer are lacking in civic courage, or at least that they 
haven't it to the extent that is necessary, because the social 
medium in Spain is more favorable than might be thought 
for the development of tolerance. Many times I have heard 
foreign visitors (French and Germans) express surprise 
that in Spain there should exist an institution of learning 
such as the Ateneo de Madrid whose law of life has been 
tolerance and freedom of opinion — even in the epochs of the 
most intolerant and despotic regimes of the Government 
and from the clerical elements — and from the rostrum of 
which radicals and Catholics, liberals and conservatives dis- 
cuss their themes without any limitation. This opportunity 
for peaceful discussion which has not been attained (even 
by concrete groups of intellectual workers ; for instance, the 
historians) in other countries of Europe is found not only 
at the Ateneo de Madrid; it exists in other learned institu- 
tions, and no one thinks of giving up his membership be- 
cause another member professes contrary ideas or because 
in a lecture or discussion his own have been refuted. It is 
true that in order to avoid friction and dissensions many 
such societies have written in their by-laws prohibiting dis- 
cussion of matters " political and religious," but this nega- 
tive tolerance in other societies has been substituted for a 
positive one of free expression of all ideas. 

Furthermore, in ordinary social life and in the higher 
circles of men of science and letters, that lack of association, 
that might be presumed from the spirit of intolerance pre- 
vailing in the masses, is not noticed. Cordial friendship ex- 
ists — often more solid than among co-religionists — between 
men holding the most opposite ideas in politics and religion ; 
they help each other and even assist in making investiga- 
tions of their profession, and if the case should arise for the 
selection of a man for certain work they set aside the narrow 
judgment by which they would select a man with affinity of 
ideas even if he was unfit for the case, and look for the right 
man for the work without regard to his affiliations. To be 
sure, this occurs only in the highest spheres of intellectu- 
ality, and it is met, on the other side, frequently, by a 
ferocious unyielding, for instance, in the filling of chairs at 
universities. Nevertheless, the fact exists and is encom- 
passed generally by the most perfect cordiality in private 
relations even among those who would fight each other on 
the field of ideal convictions. 
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IV 

Aside from these harmonious elements, what others are 
to he found in Spain opposed to the intransigent Catholics? 
Or, to amplify our query, what is the true position of our 
people outside of these set currents? That the majority of 
the Spanish people, the large majority, are still Catholic 
seems to me unquestionable. But not all are the same kind 
of Catholics. Guided by a general impression — a circum- 
stantial study of this fact has not been attempted by any 
one yet — it may be said that the aristocracy, the middle 
classes and the farmers are as a whole Catholics. The 
aristocracy in an intense and stiff manner, at least in their 
external practice; the farmers in a fantastic manner and 
with great subserviency to the clergy (mainly in the north 
regions and in Catalonia, as is shown in the present agita- 
tion). In the aristocratic homes, in the highest spheres of 
our social and political life, travellers who have seen the 
best of the world, and diplomats who refer to it in their 
talks and writings, have repeatedly mentioned instances 
of a sense of religious intolerance which has recently mani- 
fested itself in connection with a plan for a Protestant 
Church in Madrid and with the policy of our liberal Govern- 
ment. If not the accuracy, the significance and the relative 
value of many of the things that are told might be perhaps 
counterbalanced by others of a contrary sense; but as a 
whole the impression prevails of the existence, above all, 
among the ladies of rank of that intransigent spirit to which 
I have referred. 

In the middle classes the women are with few exceptions 
Catholics, and the majority, seemingly dominated by the 
clergy, are also fanatic ; but examples of a tolerant sense are 
not lacking and of a clear distinction between what is prop- 
erly religious and political. Among the men we find all 
kinds: the indifferent are many, then there are those who 
do not practise religion and those who do not possess a 
truly religious soul. This masculine bourgeoisie calls itself 
" liberal," although we find them of this frame of mind in 
the conservative party, but the immense majority of these 
liberals (even among the republicans) avoid being singled 
out in religious matters ; they are afraid to make a show of 
their true ideas, and in case of a conflict they either vote 
with the Catholics or follow their practices or support a 
doctrinaire policy of the " Juste milieu," favoring rather 
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the reactionaries. Among other facts, this assertion is 
proven by the two following* : It was a liberal Government 
(not a conservative one) which reincorporated in college 
education the religious course, although optional to the stu- 
dent; and those who have authorized or consented to the 
establishment in Spain of a greater number of religious 
orders have been also Governments of the liberal party. 

The liberals engaged in the present movement seem to 
wash their hands of some of these sins. It is plainly to be 
seen that they are disgusted with the tyranny of conscience, 
the interference of the ecclesiastical powers in civil func- 
tions, the theory of the inferiority of the civil power, and 
the excessive development of the monastic clergy and of its 
privileges. The whole programme contains, as its prin- 
cipal topics, religious liberty, neutralization of the schools, 
secularization of cemeteries and the civil marriage. It is 
just to say that the majority of these opinions are enter- 
tained by the republicans, but many monarchists are known 
to share the same. 

In regard to the workmen of the factories and of the 
mines, socialists, anarchists or non-affiliated are in an over- 
whelming majority anti-clericals and anti- Catholic, and they 
also practise their anti- Catholicism in the civil marriage and 
other manifestations with a thorough civic courage. Many 
of them are free-thinkers and irreligious in the strict sense 
of the word. Their present association with the liberals 
and republicans lends great strength to the policy of the 
Government. At all events, they are a clearly denned factor 
which must be taken into consideration in what we might 
call the religious statistics of Spain. 

What will be the end of the present movement? The 
thing is too complex to be answered in a categorical manner 
without taking into account the uncertainty of the future. 

In the first place, it is proper to ask if the actual resolu- 
tion of the bourgeois liberals (and, above all, of the mon- 
archists) will be sustained for a long time; and, therefore, 
if the reported conjunction for that purpose of liberals, re- 
publicans, socialists, anarchists, and so forth, will last very 
long? 

In the second place within our political regime the atti- 

• Vid. the article on the " Psychologie du Liberalisme Espagnol," in the 
Parisian weekly " L'Europeen," by R. Altamira. 
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tude of the King must be counted upon. To-day he sup- 
ports the policy of his Government or at least leaves its 
hands free without heeding the protests and manifestations 
of the intransigents. How far will this attitude go? I be- 
lieve nobody knows at this moment. There should not be 
overlooked the possible withdrawal of the timid, of the 
liberals, doctrinaires and of the enemies of exaggeration if 
the radicals should carry to the extreme their programme, 
their attacks or exactions on the Government. It should 
not be forgotten that even the indifferent and the sceptics — 
especially when they are so, simply by laisser aller and by 
having arrived at their present convictions without any 
spiritual elaboration — are always near the return to their 
old beliefs, and if they are probed it will be found that they 
continue to be at heart necessarily Catholics, and they will 
become so again if seized by fear of dangers that might be 
exaggerated before their eyes. 

Finally there are the women, with their positive influence 
in the home, and whom on account of their uncultivated 
minds it is generally impossible to fight with reason. 

There are then as always in the whole problem a series 
of psychological factors with which we are only partially 
familiar and which will, therefore, develop unexpected re- 
sults. For the present we do know that there exists in 
politics a strong movement which is called anti-clericalism 
with Catholic intransigent resistance, particularly in certain 
sections of the country. 

Will civil war come? There are those who believe it and 
those who do not: at least, that it will last long. Some say 
that should war break out, the army can be counted upon 
for the defence of liberalism and the dynasty and also that 
economic interests now existing in many of the regions 
which formerly supported the insurrection would not act 
on the same side. Others reply that Carlism is making head- 
way among the military, and that it would find undoubted 
and sure sympathy in the conservative party if the situation 
should become complicated by an uprising of the republican 
party. For many the relative strength of the two factors — 
New Spain and Old Spain — is a painful riddle and so is the 
prediction as to which will be triumphant. 

But there are many radicals who do not fear the civil 
war; they wish it. They argue that it is necessary to do 
away, once for all, with the ghost of an imaginary power 
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behind which are shielded those who do not wish any re- 
forms and who present such power constantly as the scare- 
crow than to provoke whose wrath it were better to remain 
in statu quo. For those who so think the new civil war 
would be the definite rout of the clericals and Carlists and 
would clear the political road of an obstacle which is in- 
voked yet by those who seriously do not believe in it. At 
all events, they add: rather than this danger and continued 
fear, rather than this fear of advancing so as not to bring 
about a collision, it is preferable that the collision should 
be produced, no matter what the results. Let us see once for 
all if Spain can be a free country or if it is condemned not 
to be so. If the latter should happen the liberals will learn 
definitely — if there is anything definite in history — that to 
live up to their own ideas they must emigrate. 

In any event, the war and its solution would prove now, 
it is supposed, an important factor very different from those 
in times past. It is known that during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, while England leaned almost always towards liberal 
Spain, the French Governments, monarchists, imperialists 
and conservative republicans have helped Carlism. The 
situation is different to-day in France, while anti-clericalism 
and international radicalism command a great deal of 
strength. And it is logical to think that they would help 
those of Spain in every sense. And there are liberals who 
still think that it is for the general interests of the modern 
nations not to consent that Spain emerge from the ambient 
of the times in which she revolves and remain in the field 
of modern history an obstacle and a reactionary focus ! 

Such is the data of the present situation in Spain and 
of its future. Let every one draw conclusions and make the 
forecast that his own logic and knowledge of life deduce for 
him. This will not prevent those destined to be factors in 
the struggle from acting in conformity to their convictions, 
whether the future appears to them uncertain or already 
won. 

A Spanish Pbofessob. 



